MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 
TO YOU 


To the Men and Women of Southern Pacific: 


You can be proud that your outstanding per- 
formance in winning friends for our company has 
earned for us the PUBLIC RELATIONS NEWS 


Annual Achievement Award for 1959. 


This award, described as “the highest recogni- 
tion in the public relations field,” was awarded us 
for your teamwork in representing our company so 
favorably both with our patrons and with the gen- 


eral public. 


While I feel great personal pride in this honor 
—and I know this pride is shared by our public 
relations officers—the credit for the award right- 
fully belongs to all of you Southern Pacific people 
for the teamwork job you are doing in public rela- 
tions matters. 


D. J. RUSSELL 
President 


HOR meme eee 


Historic Event 


Khrushchev Rides Special Train 
Along SP’s Scenic Coast Route 


T#® Eyes OF the world were fo- 

cused upon Southern Pacific 
September 20—hbecause on that 
day, His Excellency Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, rode a special train on our 
lines from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, California. 

The 470-mile railroad trip along 
our Coast Route was part of the 


Premier’s tightly scheduled 13-day 
visit to the United States last 
month. It was the longest trip 
taken by Khrushchev on American 
soil during his stay in this country. 


Thanks to close cooperation 
among Southern Pacific, the State 
Department, the U.S. Army, and 
other agencies entrusted with the 
many details of this unprecedented 
undertaking, there were no un- 


When Khrushchev disembarked at San Luis Obispo for a few minutes he was im- 
mediately surrounded by curious townspeople and members of press, radio and 
television. That's Mr. K. to the left of the dark-sulted man wearing sunglasses. 
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Interesting shot of Premier Khrushchev 
answering question from newsman (right) 
aboard the train. Behind Mr. K. is Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and standing beside 
Khrushehey is young Viktor Sukhodrev, 
one of his brilliant interpreters. 


toward incidents to mar the pleas- 
antness of the trip. 

The Russian Premier spent some 
of the time in the dome lounge 
car discussing his schedule with 
the official U.S. host, Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Khrushchev once interrup- 
ted the conversation to mention 
to Lodge, “I’m glad I took the 
train. This is a fine train and a 
nice route.” 

Khrushchev and his official party 
of 100 persons, including his fami- 
ly, were quartered in the rear sec- 
tion of the special 18-car “Daylight- 
type” train. Riding at the head end 
were nearly 300 top-flight newsmen 
from all over the world, assigned to 
cover the tour. 

For the convenience of the news- 
paper, radio, and television repre- 
sentatives aboard, Southern Pacific 
setup a dining car as.a_ rolling 


“Press Room”, complete with type-~ 
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writers and a Western Union filing 
desk. Several SP public relations 
men were on hand to lend their 
assistance when needed; and other 
SP men were stationed along the 
route at key points to keep local 
news media informed of the train’s 
progress. 

The special train departed from 
Los Angeles at 8:30 am. on a 
sunny Sunday morning and ar- 
rived at Bayshore Yard in San 
Francisco nine hours and 45 min- 
utes later—right on schedule. 

D.P. Quillinan, our chief special 
agent, and his men worked hand 
in glove with law enforcement 
agencies, local, state and federal, 
to see that no harm would befall 
our guests from Russia during their 
California train trip. 


The special train made brief 
stops at Glendale, Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, Salinas, and 
San Jose on her northward trip. 
The Russian Premier disembarked 
for several minutes at Santa Bar- 
bara and at San Luis Obispo where 
he was given a courteous greeting 
by large crowds of local citizens. 


A short while before the train 
reached San Luis Obispo, Khrush- 
chey surprised and pleased the 
newsmen aboard by strolling 
through their section -of the train 
and talking briefly with several of 
them. 

While there-wasn’t any gold plate 
er special luxuries. in the dining 
car devoted to the Russian party, 
the menus were unusual. They 
were printed in both Russian-and 


_ English. 


Both the breakfast and ‘the lun. 
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cheon menu offered predominately 
American food—such as ham, sau- 
sage, eggs, a wide variety of Cali- 
fornia fresh fruits and melons for 
breakfast; fried chicken, baked 
ham, shrimps creole, our popular 
SP Salad Bowl, and hot apple pie 
with cheese for lunch. 

The only unusual item on the 
menu was caviar frappe, an appe- 
tizer added to the luncheon by re- 
quest. 

Except for the caviar, the news- 
men aboard had the same menu— 
in both languages—as did the Rus- 
sian party. 

Khrushchev and his party were 
able to view a broad cross-section 
of California during their-trip. The 
train traveled through oil fields 
and citrus groves, past resorts and 
through the fertile California coast- 
al valleys which produce a great 
part of the nation’s fruits and 
vegetables. 


The train paralleled heavily tra- 
veled highways and ran through 
new centers of growing industry. 
Aircraft and electronic plants, 
home appliance warehouses, col- 
leges and universities, research cen- 
ters, canneries and packing sheds, 
military bases and miles of new 
housing developments and settled 
suburbs were all seen from the 
train. At the end of the run at 
Bayshore in San Francisco, some 
80 newsmen were waiting to cover 
the arrival of the train. 

Khrushchev was met by Mayor 
George Christopher of San Fran- 
cisco, and after brief ceremonies 
at Bayshore, the Khrushchev party 
were whisked by limousine to the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel where they 
stayed during their visit. 

And the men of Southern Pacific 
breathed a collective sigh of relief. 
Their role in this brief moment of 
history was over. 


THE SPECIAL APPROACHES BAYSHORE AT END OF HISTORIC RUN 
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Inside 
Russia 
With 

Bill Jackson 


[ STERCHANGE visits between Rus- 
sia and America are the vogue 
this year. Khrushchev came to the 
United States to see us, for exam- 
ple. And Bill Jackson visited the 
USSR to see what’s going on over 
there behind the Iron Curtain. 

We've been reading what Nikita 
thinks of us. Now let’s find out 
what Bill’s impressions of Russia 
are. 

Bill, who is a general foreman 
at Los Angeles General Shops, 
writes: 

“Our three-week penetration in- 

to the Soviet Union, plus several 
days each in Warsaw and Berlin 
(both East and West} was both 
interesting and revealing, if not 
exactly pleasurable. 
“. .. in both Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, two of the most beautiful 
cities in the world, and certainly 
the showcases of the Soviet Union, 
we were shown the greatest of 
courtesy. 

“It was only as our itinerary 
took us further into the interiér 
that we began to find out what the 
Soviet Union was really like. Our 
trip included Stalingrad, a Volga 
boat trip (8 days), Rostov, Khar- 
kov and Kiev. We traveled by bus, 
train, boat and Soviet jet. My wife 


found out-to her dismay, that four < 
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persons always share an overnight 
train compartment. Our bunk part- 
ners turned out to be two young 
Russian men. 

“Always in each city the Intour- 
ist, a government travel agency, as- 
signed us a beautiful young girl 
interpreter who acted as our guide 

ay and night for the entire time 
we stayed in the city. 

“People everywhere showed a 
great desire to be a good worker 
for the future glory of their Coun- 
try, and as many women as men 
were doing hard manual labor. In 
fact, I believe [ saw more women 
workers on the railroad than men. 
There were women conductors, wo- 
men porters, women baggage han- 
dlers, brakewomen, flagwomen and 
switchwomen. 

“All younger people exhibited 
almost a fanatic zeal for education, 
so important is it to them and the 
progress of the Soviet Union. 
Everywhere you see billboards 
showing the seven year plan for 
future prosperity, with everyone 
doing his share. 

“The younger people, who are a 
product of the Soviet schools of to- 
day, place their faith in Science 
only and tell you frankly they are 
atheists and do not believe in God. 


“On several occasions in the 
Soviet Union my wife and I were 
subjected to very unpleasant ex- 
periences, but now that it is all 
over, we have no regrets, We want- 
ed to see behind the Iron Curtain, 
and-.we did: What wé saw con- 
vinces .me more’ than ever. that 
there. is only’one way ‘to live, and 
that isthe American way.” 
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Virgal E. Anderson 
Dies Suddenly At Home 


V. E. ANDERSON 


Visca E, ANDERSON, the popu- 

lar superintendent of the Sac- 
ramento Division, died suddenly at 
his home on October 2, apparently 
of a heart attack. He was 47 years 
old. 

He started his railroading career 
ag a crew caller on the Western 
Division in 1928, 

After advancing through the 
ranks as switchman, engine fore- 
man, and yardmaster, he was ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster, West- 
ern Division, in 1943, A 

He was transferred to Yuma as 
trainmaster in 1945 and later be- 
came terminal superintendent at 
Phoenix. In 1947 he moved to the 
Salt Lake Division as assistant su- 
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perintendent and four years later 
he was appointed superintendent of 
transportation with headquarters 
in the General office at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Early in 1954 he moved back to 
Ogden as superintendent of the 
Salt Lake Division. Two years 
later he was named to head the 
Sacramento Division. 


Michael Ellis Saves 


Women From Drowning 


Menace Exurs, 16, son of Clay 

Ellis, PMT head statistician at 
San Francisco, has been nominated 
for a California Newspaperboy 
Foundation Hero award for rescue 
of two women from the ocean off 
Catalina Island. 

Michael not only saved the wo- 
mien, neither of whom could swim, 
but brought the body of the hus- 
band of one of the women to shore 
and administered artificial respi- 
ration for more than an hour in an 
effort to revive him. 

However, the man had suffered a 
heart attack and was pronounced 
dead by a physician. 

The two women and the man 
were thrown into the water 50 
feet from shoré when their skiff 
capsized, 

Michael, who was fishing from a 
boat a few yards away, leaped fully 
clothed into the water without hesi- 
tation, swam to the spot and 
brought the two women ashore 
one at a time, 

Then the youth returned to the 
overturned boat, located the man’s 


“body and brought it to shore. 


Freedom to Compete 


The Case of the Invisible Road Block 


} IGHBALLING ALONG a broad 

public highway are two big 
cargo trucks. Both are loaded with 
goods needed by business and in- 
dustry, and both are equally capa- 
ble of delivering them quickly and 
efficiently. 

Suddenly the truck marked 
Southern Pacific encounters a 
“road block.” It must pull off the 
highway and stop, while its com- 
petitor, from the “X. Y. Z. Truck 
Company,” speeds on down the 
turnpike toward its destination. 

The “road block,” constructed 
from a variety of legislative re- 
strictions, is invisible, but never- 
theless very real. It effectively pre- 
vents trucks owned by railroads 
from making the same free use of 
public highways as the trucks of 
other companies. 

In two previous articles, the 


BuLLetIN has explained how vari- 
ous “road blocks” in the form of 
outmoded transport laws and reg- 
ulations deny railroads an equal 
opportunity to use, for business 
purposes, the public transportation 
facilities that railroad taxes help 
to pay for — facilities like high- 
ways, airports and waterways. 

Even more important, these 
same laws and restrictions seri- 
ously hamper the efforts of rail- 
roads to broaden their services to 
meet the changing needs of their 
customers. 

Southern Pacific is currently 
leading the railroad industry in 
diversifying its services to meet 
the needs of its customers. Our 
company has gone about as far as 
it can under present regulations, 
but this hasn’t been far enough for 
us to be able to offer shippers the 
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wide choice of services they would 
like. 

In an earlier article we discussed 
Southern Pacific’s pipelines——a 
model of transport diversity. This 
month, we want to describe some 
of the “road blocks” that restrict 
the services we can offer with our 
22,000 miles of trucklines. 

Back in 1929, our railroad rec- 
ognized the need for providing 
shippers with the convenience and 
flexibility of combined truck and 
rail service by contracting for 
truck pick-up and delivery of rail- 
road freight. Two years later, 
Southern Pacific got its own trucks, 
to cut costs and control services 
more closely. The next step was 
coordinated rail Hine-haul and 
store delivery by truck. 

As highways developed and 
shippers’ requirements grew, this 
operation expanded. Today, South- 
ern Pacific’s trucking subsidiaries 
operate over more route miles than 
its rail lines. But because of regu- 
latory restrictions, our trucks can- 
not be operated on a really efficient 
business basis, and we cannot pro- 
vide shippers with the complete 
trucking service they want and 
need. 


Certain basic restrictive condi- 
tions—imposed by regulatory bod- 
ies—hamper the operations of most 
railroad-owned truck lines today. 
These restrictions say, in effect, 
that all traffic handled by rail 
truckers must move on rail rates 
and billing; that no point not a 
rail station may be served; and 
that either the shipments must have 
a prior or subsequent rail haul or 
they cannot be trucked between or 
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through specified “key points.” 

The result of these restrictions 
is that railroad-owned truck lines 
cannot compete with other truck 
lines on anything like an equal 
basis. Railroads may enter the in- 
terstate trucking field only when 
it is “auxiliary and supplemental” 
to their rail business, and they gen- 
erally cannot link up truck routes 
into any semblance of through 
truck service. 

The maze of restrictions keeps 
our shippers mystified as to what 
we can or cannot handle with our 
truck lines. And the cost is terrific 
in lost earnings for our company, 
in lost wages for SP people, and in 
needed service withheld from our 
customers. 

Southern Pacific has three truck- 
ing subsidiaries: Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company, Southern Pa- 
cific Transport Company (cover- 
ing Texas and Louisiana}, and 
Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany (serving Cotton Belt points). 
PMT, the largest of the three, 
serves more points in Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon than any other 
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TRANSPORTATION 


WMATA GL- TOT 


trucker. And PMT President B. R. 
“Barney” Johnson will tell you 
that it does a better job of serving 
them than anyone else does—when 
it’s allowed to. 

But Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company is hampered by restric- 
tions from fulfilling all the needs 
of its shippers. These restrictions 
spell out a long list of assignments 
that PMT isn’t allowed to fill. 

PMT can, for instance, haul 
goods from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco, but not from Portland to Los 
Angeles, It can haul a shipment 
from Stockton to San Francisco— 
but not if the shipment is to be 
loaded onto a vessel for continued 
shipment outside of California. 
Eastward, PMT can’t haul inter- 
state freight out of Los Angeles as 
a truck line. It can only provide 
substitute service for SP, which 
means it only transports shipments 
moving under rail rates and biil- 
ing. In any event, it can’t operate 
to or through Yuma and it can’t 
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interchange traffic with other mo- 
tor lines that do operate through 
Yuma. 

“We have authorities from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
ranging from Portland, Oregon, to 
El Paso,” Johnson says. “But 
they’re so restricted that we can’t 
use them for a through shipment 
between these points.” 

All of these restrictions are 
based simply on the fact that our 
trucklines are owned by a railroad. 


Equal Opportunity 


We are not seeking any special 
privileges, but we do feel that pub- 
lic interest demands that railroads 
be permitted the same opportunity 
to use publicly provided transpor- 
tation facilities as other taxpayers. 
Certainly, if we were permitted the 
same freedom as our competitors, 
more efficient transportation serv- 
ice would result, and our expanded 
trucking service, in combination 
with our rail service, would fill a 
real public need, 

Obviously, each kind of trans- 
portation can do certain things 
better than any other. The train 
offers power for mass movements; 
the airplane, speed; the truck, mo- 
bility; the barge and_ pipeline, 
economy. And each of these built- 
in virtues should be allowed full 
play in the total transportation pic- 
ture, 

Today’s shipper isn’t interested 
in “protecting” the competitor of 
the agency carrying his goods, or 
in artificial divisions of the busi- 
ness to give everyone a “fair 
share.” He wants his shipment to 
move by the most economical, con- 
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venient, dependable and fast 
method possible. 

For greater convenience and 
economy he would prefer to deal 
with a transportation company that 
could combine aij types of service 
into a single “Transportation 
Shopping Center,” He wants to 
turn over his shipment to such a 
fully diversified company and 
know that it will be transported by 
the best possible method to meet 
his individual circumstances — 


whether by rail, highway, air, wa- 
ter, pipeline, or any combination 
of these methods. 

What the railroads are asking 
for is a chance to broaden their 
services further to help meet that 
public need. In the final analysis, 
what they seek adds up to no more 
than a request for equal rights un- 
der the law with other forms of 
transportation, the same freedoms 
already granted to their competi- 
tors. 


B. M. Stephens Heads 
National Association 

B. M. STEPHENS, assistant to 
executive vice president, Houston, 
was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Bridge and Building 
Association at the organization's 
convention in Chicago last month. 


One of the principal speakers at” 


the 68th annual meeting was Presi- 
dent D. J. Russell, who spoke on 
the supervisor’s role in the future 
of railroads, 

Stephens is the second Southern 
Pacific officer to serve as president 
of the 800-member railroad engi- 
neering and supervisory associa- 
tion, and the first to be elected 
from SP’s Texas and Louisiana 
lines. H. I. Benjamin, deceased vice 
chairman, system commiltee on in- 
surance, San Francisco, served as 
president in 1934-35. 

Stephens has been active in the 
asgociation’s functions since 1946. 
He was elected to the association’s 
board of directors for four con- 
secutive terms beginning in 1952, 
and -has served as vice president 
since 1955, 
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B. M. STEPHENS 


Howard E, Watts, chief clerk, 
superintendent’s office, Ogden, has 
been elected Lieutenant Governor 
of the Kiwanis for the Utah-Idaho 
district. Prior to his election to the 
district office Watts had served as 
director, treasurer, president, secre- 
tary and district chairman of the 
local Ogden Kiwanis Club. 
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The Wests Fut (ailrond 


NGINEER THEODORE JUDAH nod- 

ded his head and a small group 
of workmen lifted a length of rail 
and spiked it down on a stretch 
of wood ties. 

The date: August 9, 1855. 

The place: Sacramento, a thriv- 
ing city of over 7,000 people. 

The occasion was the laying of 
the initial piece of rail for the first 
steam railroad west of the Rockies. 

There was no ceremony. The 
event slipped by without even local 
attention. But it was just a matter 
of time until the Sacramento Val- 
ley Railroad would be completed 
to mark the real beginning of rail- 
roading in the Far West. 

Incorporators of the railroad 
proposed to build east and north 
from Sacramento some 40 miles 
through Negro Bar to Marysville. 
Low construction estimates and in- 
ability to acquire additional capital 
forced a change of plans and con- 
struction ended at Negro Bar, now 
called Folsom. 

When, on February 22, 1856, the 
first train made the trip from 
Sacramento to Folsom it was an 
occasion for an all-night celebra- 
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tion. Several hundred tolks from 


Sacramento and nearby areas took ° 


advantage of the railroad’s free 
Washington’s Birthday exeursion. 
The citizens in Folsom were on 
hand to greet the travelers, and 
everyone had quite a time in town 
that night. A grand ball at Mere- 


WELLS FARGO OFFICE AT FOLSOM 
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dith’s Hotel lasted until dawn, 
when blurry-eyed celebrants were 
finally rounded up and put back 
on the train for the return trip to 
Sacramento. 

California’s first railroad was in 
operation. 

Today, the Sacramento Valley 
Line is the oldest link in SP’s Paci- 
fic Lines. It is the initial part of 
our Placerville Branch, which lei- 
surely climbs some 60 miles from 
Sacramento along the Sierra foot- 
hills to Placerville. 

The line passes through Cali- 
fornia’s historic Mother Lode coun- 
try, where discovery of gold in 
1848 brought a rush of pioneers 
searching for their fortunes. 

Building of the railroad out of 
Folsom was slow. The Placerville 
and Sacramento Valley Railroad 
Company had trains operating as 
far as Shingle Springs by 1865, 
but before further progress could 
be made, the enterprise folded. The 
Central Pacific took over the prop- 
erty, but the line to Placerville was 
not completed until 23 years later. 

The rolling hills, covered with 
grass and trees when Judah sur- 
veyed the first miles out of Sacra- 
mento, have given way to acres of 
modern homes, their towering TV 
antennas resembling a metallic 
forest. 

Large industrial plants, like 
Aerojet and Douglas Aircraft at 
Nimbus, signal the age of missiles 
and moon exploration. Yet in the 
very shadows of these modern 
structures stand piles of rocks 
dredged up from the earth by pio- 
neer gold seekers. 
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This funnel and drying unit at one of the 
limestone companies form an interesting 
study in industrial design. 


And on up the line, at Folsom, 
history mingles with the present. 
On one side of town is the modern 
model California prison—while on 
the other side, the Wells Fargo As- 
say office, built in 1860, stands as 
sturdy today as it was when early 
prospectors hopefully brought in 
their samples of ore to be assayed. 

Placerville, terminal point of the 
branch line, is rich in history of 
the gold era. Since 1848 it has been 
named and renamed..It was first 
called Old Dry Diggins. Then, 
when two Sacramento Valley ran- 
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chers struck it rich and took $17,- 
000 worth of gold out of one small 
ravine in a week’s time, it became 
known as Ravine City. After three 
culprits stole 50 ounces of gold dust 
and were hanged from a great oak 
tree in the center of town, Ravine 
City became Hangtown, the name 
by which it has been known un- 
officially ever since. 

With the rush to the Comstock 
Lode, Placerville became the main 
station on the way from the west. 
Hundreds of wagons drawn by 
six-mule teams passed through 
taking merchandise and provisions 
to the Washoe mines. 

During these turbulent days, men 
who were to become industrial 
giants began their careers in Pla- 
cerville. Mark Hopkins, who was 
later to be a founder of our rail- 
road, set up shop on the muddy 
main street with a wagonload of 
groceries he brought from Sacra- 


mento. The Armour Meat Company 
had its beginning when Philip Ar- 
mour opened a small butcher shop 
in the center of town. And John 
Studebaker laid the foundation for 
his great automobile industry by 
building miners’ wheelbarrows at 
Placerville. 


When the gold rush ended, vil- 
lages which had become towns 
overnight again became villages. 
Some were even abandoned. 


But the pioneer spirit forged 
ahead to develop other resources: 
lumber . . . limestone . . . gran- 
ite. And fruit orchards were plant- 
ed in the fertile soil. 


Now, twice each day a Southern 
Pacific freight, hauling the lum- 
ber, limestone, rock and fruit, 
winds through the foothills which 
are well-browned from the hot sun 
—with only hints of green recall- 
ing the last rainfall. 


THE FREIGHT STARTS ITS RUN BACK DOWN THE VALLEY TO SACRAMENTO 
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Artificial Muscle 
Promises New Life 
For Son of SP Woman 


AT Srarr, 27, has been paralyzed 
since the age of 14 when he was 
injured in a diving accident at the 
beach. 

Art, the son of Evelyn Starr, 
maintenance of way timekeeper at 
Los Angeles, has been totally de- 
pendent upon those around him 
for his every need these many 
years. 

But now——even though there has 
been no change in his physical 
condition, Art can shave, brush his 
teeth, feed himself and wheel his 
own wheelchair. 

This new life of partial inde- 
pendence was made possible by the 
invention of an artificial muscle. 
The idea for the device was con- 
ceived by Joseph McKibben of 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. McKib- 
ben, one of the world’s most talen- 
ted nuclear physicists, was search- 
ing for methods of rehabilitation 
for his young daughter who had 
been stricken with polio. 

He took his idea to Dr. Vernon 
Nickel, a noted orthopedic sur- 
geon at California’s Rancho Los 
Amigos Hospital, where Art Starr 
had received treatment. Roy Snel- 
son, chief orthotist at the hospital, 
was given the assignment of put- 
ting the muscle to work. 

The basic materials in the 
muscle, as shown in the diagram, 
are a 6-in, piece of rubber tubing 
encased in a specially woven nylon 
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ART STARR 


sheathing of the same length and 
approximately a half inch in dia- 
meter, There are an 8-ft. length of 
plastic tubing, a carbon dioxide 
cylinder and a valve to control the 
flow of the carbon dioxide. 

The patient is fitted with an 
aluminum frame that fits around 
the contour of the thumb and first 
two fingers, with attachments 
which move when force is applied. 

One end of the plastic tubing is 
inserted in a hole at the end of the 
sheath. The other end is connected 
to the carbon dioxide cylinder. 
Another piece of tubing connects 
the cylinder with a control valve. 
The valve is placed near a part of 
hody where there is still some pow- 
er of movement. 

Art has the ability to raise his 
shoulder slightly and bend his el- 
bow, so in his case. the control 
valve is attached to his wheel chair 
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so it is just above 
his shoulder. 

If he wishes to 
pick up a fork, 
for instance, he 
touches the valve 
with his shoulder. 
This allows the 
carbon dioxide to 
flow through the 
rubber hose caus- 
ing the hose to 
inflate thus mak- 
ing the length of 
the sheath de- 
crease. Since the 
sheath is attached 
to the finger and 


ARTIFICIAL MUSCLE 


DIAGRAM OF THE MAN-MADE MUSCLE AND PRESSURE SYSTEM 


PLASTIC 
TUBING 
CAREON DIOXIDE 


thumb attach- 
ment, this has the effect of closing 
Art’s fingers about the fork. The 
“muscle” holds this position until 
another touch to the valve allows 
the gas to escape and release his 
grip on the fork. 

During the long years before 
Art had his artificial muscle he 
didn’t sit back and grow bitter at 
life. Instead he made the most of 
what he had—his voice and a bril- 
liant mind. 

He received his education by 
means of a visiting teacher. After 
completing his schooling he con- 
tinued studying on his own, spe- 
cializing in investments and “ham” 
radio operation. 

With the help of his father’s 
hands to assemble the parts, Art 
built a power unit for his radio 
transmitter at home. Post cards 
from all over the world acknowl- 
edge contact with his feliow ham 
radio operators he has reached 
with his high-powered transmitter. 
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His thorough study of invest- 
ments has provided friends and 
relatives with some profitable tips 
on stocks and bonds. 

The artificial muscle has brought 
new hope to Art. He’s looking for- 
ward to working as a stockbroker 
and earning his own living—a life 
he could not have dreamed of 
before. 


Ramsey Will Head 
San Antonio Division 

J. D. Ramsey, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the San Antonio 
Division, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Dallas-Austin 
Division, with headquarters at 
Ennis. He succeeds ¥. E. Hoefer 
who retired August 31. 

Ramsey had served as assistant 
superintendent of SP’s San An- 
tonio Division since 1952. Prior 
to that time he had been dispatcher 
at Ennis, assistant trainmaster at 
Sanderson, trainmaster at Lafay- 
ette and asst. supt. at Victoria. 
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Harry Magee 
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Railroading Rancher 


HE TALL TEXAN rode his horse 

slowly toward a herd of cattle, 
grazing in the pasture ahead. A 
black-eyed Brahma bul) lifted his 
giant head and stared coldly at 
the approaching horseman, his 
jaws working methodically. Calves 
moving awkwardly on unsteady 
jegs bawled querulously for their 
dinner. 

As the horseman came nearer, 
the herd parted for him cautious- 
ly, their eyes expressionless. 

The Texan halted his horse in 
the midst of the quietly milling 
cattle, shifted his weight ta a 
more comfortable position, and 
looked about him with deep satis- 
faction. This was his herd. Fat and 
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sleek after a long summer’s graz- 
ing, the 50-odd head of beef cattle 
were enough to gladden the heart 
of any rancher. 

After a brief but thorough look- 
ing over of his herd, the Texan 
threaded his way through the 
stragglers and headed for the barn, 
The setting sun highlighted near- 
by tree tops with pale shades of 
gold as the horse jogged along. 

Tomorrow morning this owner 
of cattle would again be at his 
desk as an IBM operator at SP’s 
Englewood Yard in Houston. 

His name is Harry Magee and 
he successfully combines careers 
as a full time railroader and a part 
time rancher. {Please turn page) 
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Harry, a tall easygoing man with 
a penchant for western boots and 
ten gailon hats, has been with 
Southern Pacific more than 18 
years, and is known as a steady, 
reliable employe. All of his service 
has been at Englewood Yard. His 
attractive wife, Dale (who grows 
apprehensive when she is too near 
the cattle) has worked at Engle- 
wood Yard the last 16 years, and 
is now secretary to Trainmaster 
L. J. Linbrugger. 

Harry and Dale met at Engle- 
wood and were married 13 years 
ago after a two-year courtship— 
a real railroad romance. 

Their daughter is a four-year- 
old pixie named Sandra; she has 
a shy way of looking at you from 
the sides of her eyes, and her 
blonde hair is shoulder length. 

Harry’s long-range goal is to 
have a herd of 200 head of beef 
cattle within the next ten years. 


HARRY ON THE JOB AT ENGLEWOOD 


Dale and daughter Sandra share a quiet 
joke between them. Sandra particularly 
enjoys weekends because that is when her 
Mother bakes extra-special pastries. 


There’s plenty of grazing land to 
accommodate them in the wide 
open spaces of Texas. 

But the very spaciousness of the 
Texas plains creates a problem 
that has been in existence since 
caitlemen first settled there. The 
problem? Cattle rustlers. Even in 
this jet age, rustlers are operating 
in Texas. Only their methods have 
changed. Rustlers use trucks nowa- 
days, either to pick up a lost calf 
or to round up illegally a few 
strays to cart away. 

Harry and the other cattlemen 
are understandably annoyed at 
these tactics. Even though cattle 
rustling is a major offense in 
Texas, carrying a maximum sen- 
tence of life imprisonment, there 
are still many men willing to take 
a chance. 

Harry fights in two ways to keep 
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cattle rustling at a minimum. He 
is secretary treasurer of the Stock- 
men’s Association, whose purpose 
is to unite the cattlemen and keep 
a tight clamp on rustling; and 
more directly, he is a deputy sher- 
iff, One night a week he rides 
Buck, his quarterhorse, on patrol, 
keeping a vigilant eye open for 
would-be “bad guys.” He has ap- 
prehended more than one cattle 
rustler the last few years. 

Another interest of Harry’s is 
the annual 12-day Houston Fat 
Stock Show and Rodeo—the top 
rodeo in the southwest, equal in 
stature to that held in Madison 
Square Garden each year. Harry 
always takes an active role at the 


In their spare time, Dale and Harry enjoy 
horseback riding around the beautiful 
Texas country where thoy are building 
their future together. 


Houston Rodeo—sometimes as a 
judge, other times as a member of 
one committee or another. 

One of the most popular con- 
tests at the rodeo is the “Calf 
Scramble”. Twenty young boys 
line up at one end of a corral. At 
the other end, ten young calves of 
good stock {purchased by contri- 
butions from local businessmen, SP 
employes among them) are set 
loose. 

And then the fun begins! The 
boys run after the calves helter 
skelter, each intent on landing one 
of the prize calves. The ten lucky 
lads whe catch a calf take them 
home, and the following year they 
bring them back fatted—to be auc- 
tioned off. 

Another of Harry’s extracur- 
ricular jobs is that of rodeo chair- 
man of the Young Rodeo Associa- 
tion of Harris County. This Asso- 
ciation is composed of boys be- 
tween ages of 9 and 18 who hold 
a regular annual rodeo—just like 
their elders. 

Harry doesn’t have much time 
to himself, with all these outside 
activities. But he wouldn’t have it 
any other way. 

The fresh air and exercise keep 
him in excellent condition, enabl- 
ing him to carry on his regular 
duties as a Southern Pacific rail- 
roader in splendid fashion. He has 
almost a perfect attendance record 
during all the years he has worked 
at Englewood Yard. Harry is a 
man who plans ahead. Every so 
often he brands a new calf with his 
daughter’s own private brand. 
By the time she grows up, Sandra 
will have her own herd of cattle, 
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‘No Leftover’ Turkeys 


Are Growing More Popular 


OVEMBER traditionally has been 
the month of the turkey, 
Remember how it was on Thanks- 
giving day when you were a child? 
Your kitchen smelled wondrous- 
ly of roasting turkey from morning 
until late afternoon——and then for 
a week after Thanksgiving, you 
subsisted on turkey sandwiches, 
turkey croquettes, turkey hash and 
turkey soup, ad infinitum. 

All that has been changed by a 
combination of research, farmer- 
processor cooperation and rapid 
transportation. 

The turkey still gets top billing 
on the nation’s holiday tables, of 
course, but now this old-time fa- 
vorite has become an all-year treat 
with the advent of the “no leftover, 
family-size” bird. These smaller 
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Turkeys are proc- 
essed by assem- 
bly fine methods 
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turkeys are very big in the frozen 
food business. 

To meet the demand, turkey 
processors have expanded their 
plants considerably, and conse- 
quently, new business has been 
created for Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company, our highway subsidiary, 
and for Pacific Fruit Express, 
which we own jointly with Union 
Pacific. 

A prime example of a prospering 
turkey processor company is the 
Western Turkey Packing Company 
at Dinuba, California, southeast of 
Fresno. 

Managed by Richard Keefe, who 
doubles as Dinuba’s mayor, the 
plant was built in 1951 to handle 
three million pounds of New York 
dressed (non-eviscerated) turkeys 
annually. 

Smaller turkeys and the frozen 
foods boom resulted in extensive 
remodeling of the plant. 


When the turkeys come off the fine they 
are placed in e tank and stored overnight 
under shaved ice to lower temperatures. 


Tight plastic bags 
protect the ready- 
to-cook turkeys. 


Western Turkey Packing aband- 
oned the New York dressing in 
1954, when the firm started evis- 
cerating its birds—and in 1956 it 
qualified for government inspection 
under the U, S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Today, Keefe says, the plant pro- 
duces 130,000 pounds daily. Trans- 
lated into turkeys that means about 
5,000 toms and about 9,000 hens 
packaged, frozen and sold through 
retail outlets under the “Poppy” 
brand name. The plant also ships 
frozen chickens. 

Western Turkey is a self-contain- 
ed unit with slaughtering, evicera- 
ting, packing, freezing and storage 
facilities. 

One hundred thirty thousand 
pounds of turkey and chicken can 
be quick frozen at 40 degrees be- 
low zero daily and a new frozen 
food storage plant holds three 
million pounds of the delicious 
bird. A recently added ice plant 
produces 50 tons of ice each day, 
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J. D. RAMSEY 


Cc. W. RUSH 


R. W. HICKMAN 


Changes Announced [n 
Operating Department 


J. D. Ramsey, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the San Antonio 
Division, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Dallas-Aus- 
tin Division, with headquarters at 
Ennis. He succeeds F. E. Hoefer 
who retired August 31. 

Other changes include R. W. 
Hickman, who has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at San 
Antonio to succeed Ramsey; E. E. 
Barnett, assistant superintendent 
of Dallas-Austin Division, to assist- 


ant manager of personnel, Hous- 


ton; C. W. Rush, assistant super- 
intendent, Lafayette Division, New 
Orleans, to Ennis as assistant 
superintendent, and E. S. Lohrke, 
former assistant manager of per- 
sonnel, Houston, to New Orleans, 
to succeed Rush. 

Other appointments include pro- 
motions of R. G. McWhirter from 
assistant trainmaster to trainmaster 
at Hearne; W. P. Faucheux, from 
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assistant trainmaster to trainmaster 
at New Orleans; A. M. Henson, 
trainmaster’s clerk, El] Paso, pro- 
moted to assistant trainmaster at 
Edinburg, and J. S. Nicholson, in- 
spector of transportation, Houston, 
promoted to assistant trainmaster 
at Houston. 

Ramsey had served as assistant 
superiniendent of SP’s San An- 
tonio Division at San Antonio and 
EI Paso since 1952. He had head- 
quarters at El Paso from Decem- 
ber 1953 until returning to San 
Antonio last year except for a brief 
period during 1956 when he was 
acting superintendent at San An- 
tonio. 

Prior to his transfer to the San 
Antonio Division he had been a 
dispaicher at Ennis, assistant train- 
master at Sanderson, trainmaster 
at. Lafayette, and assistant super- 
intendent at Victoria. 

Hickman has been with South- 
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erm Pacific since 1940. He held 
positions of dispatcher, chief dis- 
patcher, assistant trainmaster and 
trainmaster prior to his promotion 
to assistant superintendent at Vic- 
toria in 1952, Since then he has 
served as assistant superintendent 
at San Antonio, Ennis, Victoria 
and Houston where he has had 
headquarters since April. 

Barnett, who has been assistant 
superintendent at Ennis since 1956, 
started his rail career as a fireman 
in 1937. He worked as an engineer 
prior to his promotion to traveling 
engineer at Houston in 1944, and 
to trainmaster at Houston in 1949. 
He served as assistant superintend- 
ent at Lafayette and Houston be- 
fore going to Ennis three years 
ago. 

Rush started with Southern Pa- 
cific Transport Company as a 
truck operator helper at Corsicana 
in 1941. He served with the U. S. 
Air Force during World War H, 
and held positions of assistant 
trainmaster and trainmaster prior 
i to promotion to assistant super- 
i intendent at San Antonio in 1952. 
He has held similar positions at 
Lafayette, Houston and New Or- 
leans where he has had headquar- 
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ters since July 1958. 

Lohrke started with SP as a fire- 
man and worked as an engineer 
prior to his appointment as assist- 
ant manager of personnel in 1953. 

McWhirter has been with SP 
since 1942. He served with the 
U. 8. Maritime Service during 
World War Hi, and was promoted 
to assistant trainmaster at Hous- 
ton in 1956. He worked at San 
Antonio, Houston and New Or- 
leans before going to Hearne last 
February. 


RR Retirement Board 
Reports on Annuities 


BouT 13,180 men and women 
whose last railroad service was 
with the Southern Pacific Company 
were receiving employe annuities 
from the Railroad Retirement 
Board at the end of 1958, the 
Board recently reported. Their an- 
nuities averaged $118 a month. 
About one-third of these employes 
had wives who were also receiving 
monthly benefits. 

During 1958, 1,710 former 
Southern Pacific Company em- 
ployes were added to the Board’s 
retirement rolls, and 805 were 
taken off, mainly because of death. 
This resulted in a net increase of 
905 during the year. The average 
award to those retiring in 1958 was 
$124 a month. 

The Railroad Retirement Board 
points out that last year some 
43,600 employes of the Nation’s 
railroads retired on annuities av- 
eraging $125 a month. Of this 
number, 77 percent retired because 
of old age and 23 percent because 
of disability. 
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New Safety Program 
Now In Effect On T&NO 


NEW STREAMLINED safety pro- 

gram, stressing individual 
training in accident prevention, 
has been placed in effect on South- 
ern Pacific’s Texas and Louisiana 
Lines. 

Discussing the thinking that led 
to the development of the new 
program, General Manager G. W. 
Kelly explained that the T&NO’s 
safety record has, for many years, 
been at or near the top in the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s annual com- 
petition among railroads of similar 
$1ze. 


Key Points Studied 


“Even though, on a comparative 
basis, our past safety record has 
been good,” he pointed out, “we 
are still far from satisfied. Any 
accidents at all are too many.” 


A study was made of the key 
points of successful safety pro- 
grams in use by other railroads 
and industries, and the best points 
of each were combined into a new, 
positive approach to safety on SP’s 
Texas and Louisiana Lines. 

“Current opinion is that 88 to 
94 per cent of all accidents result 
primarily from unsafe acts,” Kelly 
said. “This shows the importance 
of the human element in accident 
prevention.” 

“Our new program is based on 
analyzing, teaching and follow-up, 
rather than criticism and post-mor- 
tems,” he explained. “It is an acci- 
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dent prevention program, rather 
than an accident observation pro- 
gram.” 

Under the new program, division 
officers and supervisors work di- 
rectly with employes under their 
jurisdiction 10 develop the proper 
techniques for accident prevention. 
The potential hazards of each job 
are analyzed, and training stresses 
the fact that the only right way 
to do a job is the safe way. Each 
employe is shown exactly what haz- 
ards exist on his job and how to 
avoid them. 

Particular attention is given to 
the proper indoctrination and safe- 
ty training of new employes, in 
view of the high percentage of in- 
juries that occur during the first 
year of service. 

Serving as “consultants” to the 
officers and supervisors conducting 
T&NO’s accident prevention pro- 
gram are division safety officers, 
one for each of the railroad’s four 
operating divisions in Texas and 
Louisiana, 


Safety Officers 

The four safety officers are 
James L. Young, former assistant 
superintendent of safety at Hous- 
ton, who has been assigned to the 
Houston Division; James P. Leach, 
former assistant trainmaster at 
Edinburg, assigned to the San An- 
tonio Division; Robert Cunning: 
ham, Sr., former assistant train- 
master at Houston, assigned to the 
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Dallas-Austin Division; and C. L. 
Bridgforth, former assistant super- 
intendent of safety at Houston, as- 
signed to the Lafayette Division. 


Coordinated Program 

Under the new set-up, Superin- 
tendent of Safety D. R. Prince will 
continue to coordinate the rail- 
road’s overall safety program in 
Texas and Louisiana. He will han- 
die the interchange of reports be- 
tween divisions and departments, 


FRANCES STEWART, pension clerk in Pass 
and Pension Bureau, Houston, was pre- 
sented with @ clock radio when she left 
Southern Pacific recently following 30 
years of service, She is shown receiving 
gift presented by Executive Assistant F, P. 
Bowen for officers and employes af the 
Executive Department. Her husband, T. 5. 
Stewart, retired as first assistant manager 
of personael on May 31, 1958, following 
50 years of service. 
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direct the procurement and distri- 
bution of current safety material 
to the division safety officers, and 
will continue to work closely with 
the National Safety Council and 
Safety Section of the Association 
of American Railroads. However 
immediate responsibility for the ac- 
cident prevention program will 
rest in the Operating Department, 
with each division superintendent 
and his official staff. 

Kelly explained that the duties 
of the new safety officers include 
providing professional staff assis- 
tance on accident prevention mat- 
ters to division officers, reviewing 
aceident reports, assembling and 
distributing safety material, and re- 
porting to the division superinten- 
dent as line officers, while main- 
taining staff relations with the 
superintendent of safety. 


While the old program, based 
chiefly on mass safety training, will 
be replaced by the new emphasis 
on individual instruction, large 
safety meetings will still be held 
from time to time, if conditions 
indicate that they may be helpful. 


Staff Conferences 

During September, division offi- 
cers were given an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the new 
program at staff conferences held 
on all four T&NO divisions, Each 
of these meetings was attended by 
either Kelly or Asssitant General 
Manager L. R. Smith, and the all- 
important human factor in the new 
program was discussed by Murray 
Finley, a member of Hob Ferguson 
and Associates. 
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D. D. Alton Retires 
After Long SP Career 


D. DB. ALTON 


D. D. ALTon, assistant super- 
intendent of SP’s Mechanical De- 
partment at Houston, has retired 
after 36 years of service. 

Alton was honored by members 
of his profession last year for his 
“outstanding contributions to the 
field of engineering and to the 
South Texas Section of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers.” 

He received his bachelor of me- 
chanical engineering degree at the 
University of Michigan. After 
serving as a pilot instructor dur- 
ing World War I, and working in 
the oil, pipeline and automotive 
fields, he entered SP service in 
1923 as a mechanical draftsman at 
Houston. He subsequently served 
as special engineer and assistant 
master mechanic before his ap- 
pointment as assistant superinten- 
dent of the Mechanical Department 
in 1943. 
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Three SP Veterans 
Retire at Houston 


HREE SOUTHERN PaciFic vet- 

erans at Houston, whose total 
railroad service exceeds by 46 
years the history of the company 
they have served, said “so long” 
recently. 

T. E. Davis, telegrapher-clerk in 
the old “HQ” telegraph office, for- 
merly located at Grand Central 
Station and now a part of the Gen- 
eral Office telegraph office, Gus H. 
Clede, chief clerk in Miscellaneous 
Accounts, and Frank J. Reeves, 
head appropriations clerk in Bu- 
reau of Statistics and Joint Facili- 
ties, have retired after 58, 50 and 
46 years, respectively. 

Davis, a telegrapher for 58 years 
-—almost a record span of service 
in railroading—worked for the old 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, now a 
part of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
and later for the Illinois Central 
for 10 years before starting with 
SP at Houston on Oct. 6, 1911. 


“We worked a seven-day, 84- 
hour week when I started railroad- 
ing,” he said. “Today, the railroads 
handle a larger number of mes- 
sages but the bulk moves on the 
teletypes and telephones.” 

Davis learned telegraphy as a 
16-year-old apprentice for the 
M&O at Ava, IH. He married his 
childhood sweetheart there on 
March 3, 1907, and the Bulletin 
carried a story of their golden 
wedding anniversary observance 
two years ago. 

Clede, a veteran member of Mis- 
cellaneous Accounts, has watched 
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These three SP veterans said "so long” when they retired at Houston with 154 years 
of service. Left to right, are T, E, Davis, telographer-clerk at the old "H@" telegraph 
office at Grand Central Station, 58 years of service, of which 48 were with SP: Frank 
J. Reeves, head appropriations clerk in Bureau of Statistics and Joint Facilities, 46 
years; and ©. H. Clede, chief clerk, Miscel. Accounts, 50 years. 


SP grow since he joined the rail- 
road as an office boy for the old 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio Railroad in 1909. 

Reeves started work in 1913 
as secretary in the superintendent’s 
office of the old Lake Charles & 
Northern Railroad at DeRidder, 
La. Railroading runs in his fam- 
ily. His father was with SP before 
him and he had two brothers—now 
deceased—with the railroad. 

All three have grandchildren. 
T. E. Davis’ grandchildren have 
turned their miniature trains over 
to him and he said he might rig 
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up a telegraph line and send a few 
messages. 

“I like all kinds of sports. It 
won't be hard for me to keep 
busy,” said Mr. Clede. 


Reeves isn’t worrying about 
retirement either. He helped or- 
ganize Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post 416 and served as its 
second commander. Since then he 
has been active in Legion affairs 
and is now one of the post’s 
officers. He is also active in volun- 
teer work for the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 
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T&NO Line Changes Moving Along 


(i oxstRuction or new T&NO 
main track between Etholen 
and Small, Texas, 80 miles east of 
El Paso, is scheduled to be com- 
pleted next month. 

The line change, which elimi- 
nates the historic “horseshoe 
curve”, consists of construction of 
9.29 miles of main track and 3.53 
miles of other track, and will re- 
place 30 sharp curves with straight 
alignment and high speed curves. 
This will result in retirement of 


Two of the contractor's cranes are shown 
in the process of setting a precast pre- 
stressed concrete slab on caps of two of 
the east bents of Bridge "C” across Bal- 
luco Canyon on the wast end of line 
change. 


11.53 miles of “horseshoe” main 
track and 3.24 miles of other track 
and will permit increase of train 
speeds from 30 miles per hour to 
maximum zone speed, 

Shown on these pages are pic- 
tures taken of the initial steps in 
the construction of the new line. 
L. A. Loggins, T&NO chief engi- 
neer, is in charge of the overall 
project, and R. G, Schultz, special 
assistant engineer is in charge of 
field construction. 


Power shovel loads dump truck with fill 
material obtained from area just south 
of the now main line. This material was 
used for rock fill. on the, east approach 
to Bridge “BY across Lasca Creek. 
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CONGRATULATIONS were in order when S. A. Monroe retired as assistant to vice 
president and general manager of Southern Pacific Transport Company at Houston 
recently, Monroe, a railroader for 50 years, hus been with SPT since its organization 
in 1930, and is the first officer of the trucking subsidiary to retire. He is shown with 
R. E. Buckles, SPT assistant general manager, left, and G. D. Clark, SPT vice president 
and general manager, right. 


AT THE COLORED SERVICE CLUB‘S family picnic in San Antonio the delicious chicken 
barbecue was the work of Committeemen Emil Moody, Clay Saucino, LeRoy Smith, 
Clayton Gay, James Hill, President Clarence McClure and Raymond Johnson. 


THE EXCELLENT teamwork of 
Southern Pacific employes was 
demonstrated on two occasions re- 
cently when off-duty SP men no- 
ticed operating difficulties on pass- 
ing trains and took immediate 
steps to correct the situations. 

At Houston, veteran Engine 
Foreman A. H. Finn was spending 
a quiet Sunday evening at home 
when he heard the air go into 
emergency on Train 351 as it 
passed near his house. 

Driving his car to the Lawndale 
Street crossing, Finn found the 95- 
car train blocking the busy street 
and learned from the engincer that 
there had been a broken air hose 
and that Conductor C. R. Anderson 
was walking from the engine 
toward the caboose to locate the 
break. 

Several minutes later the rear 
brakeman radioed the engineer 
that repairs had apparently been 
made, and that the air pressure 
was normal. 

To help expedite the movement 
of congested traffic, Finn cut the 
train at the Lawndale Street cross- 
ing and then drove his car down 
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the road paralleling the train where 
he met Anderson about 40 cars 
from the locomotive, near where 
the damaged air hose had been 
located and repaired. Finn then 
drove Anderson to the Lawndale 
crossing where he coupled his 
train and, with members of the 
train crew, continued their trip to 
Victoria. 

Finn, with mission completed, 
drove home to continue his day of 
rest. 

While driving from his home at 
Valentine to Marfa, Carman A. F. 
Montezuma had a similar experi- 
ence. 

Noticing what appeared to be a 
hot box on Extra 617, Montezuma 
drove along the highway until he 
could attract the attention of Con- 
ductor H. B. Louwein, who stopped 
the train and found the brakes 
were sticking on one of the cars 
in the center of the train. 


J © s 
A PAT on the back from an im- 
portant shipper went to Agent R. V. 


Honea of Jacksonville, Texas, for 
his work in assisting representa- 
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tives of the O’Keefe Brothers Com- 
pany of Jacksonville with their re- 
cent tomato shipments. 

In a letter to General Manager 
G. W. Kelly, Lyman D. O’Keefe 
took occasion to thank Honea for 
his “around the clock” work in 


assisting his employes in loading 
tomato shipments from Maybelle, 
where SP does not have an agent. 

“Tt is pleasant to work with peo- 
ple such as Mr. Honea, and I want 
you to know we have taken note 
of his helpfulness,” O’Keefe wrote. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC officers had occasion to congratulate two veteran engineers on their 
long service records with our lines when they retired ot San Antonio recently. Shown, 
left to right, are Traveling Engineer G. D. James, General Rod Foreman A. D, Williams, 
Engineer H. C. Shaw, who retired with 43 years of service, Engineer J, W. Erfurth, 


who has retired after 47 years, and Supt. §. 
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W. Kraemer. 
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A CONTRACTOR’S order for 
unusually long lengths of steel 
sheet piling was expedited recently 
—thanks to the cooperation of 
Southern Pacific and the Houston 
office of L. B. Foster Company, 
national supplier of pipe, rail, pil- 
ing and track accessories. 

The piling was needed by Mason- 
Jones-Perini-Osberg Company for 
construction work at the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard at Bremer- 
ton, Washington. Their order for 
piling, 87 to 100 feet in length, 
was unusual; so they turned to 
the Houston company, which main- 
tains large warehouse stocks and 
fabricating facilities. The Foster 
Company quickly fabricated the 
specified lengths by splicing 


shorter sections with butt welding 
and SP handied the shipment from 
Houston. 
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AGENT J. McCARTY of Uvalde, 
Texas, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the 
Uvalde Chamber of Commerce. 


Henry W. Babler, retired Los 
Angeles Division engineer, has 
made words his hobby. An avid 
scholar of the dictionary, Henry 
decided to see how many words he 
could make out of the letters ap- 
pearing in “Southern Pacific.” He 
came up with a grand total of 584 
words ranging from perch to pars- 
nip. Anyone care to try for 585? 


Southern Pacific and L. B. Foster Company representatives joined forces at Houston 
recently to rush this shipment of specially fabricated piling to 9 contractor engaged 
ia construction of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard in Bromerton, Wash. 
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PROMOTIONS 
AND TRANSFERS 


J. R. Booth, from section stockman, 
Houston, to manager, Unclaimed Freight 
Warehouse, Houston; R. A. Kuenzle, 
from special representative, St. Louis, 
to assistant to general freight agent, 
Houston; W. C. Prewit, from traveling 
supervisor of salvage sales, San Fran- 
cisco, to supervisor of salvage sales, 
Houston; Harold Scherer, from general 
freight agent, New Orleans, to general 
freight and passenger agent, New Or- 
leans; J. M. Shroder, from traveling 
freight agent, New Orleans, to traveling 
freight and passenger agent, New Or- 
leans; J. L. Spivey, from yard office 
supervisor, San Antonio, to inspector 
of transportation, Houston; J. E. 
Yoeham, from commerce clerk, Hou- 
ston, to assistant to general freight 
agent, Houston, 


THANKS TO YOU! 
Deserving Happy Retirement 


E. F. Alexander, car inspector, En- 
nis, 37 years; John H. Barefield, 
section laborer, Goliad, 30 years; Louis 
Lawrence Bienvenu, chief clerk to 
superintendent, Lafayette, 40 years; T. 
L. Bolton, conductor, Jacksonville, 
Texas, 49 years; John Bosley, section 
laborer, Ennis, 15 years; W. C. Brown, 
conductor, Ennis, 48 years; Frank 
Jackson Buchanan, yardman, San An- 
tonio, 36 years; John Jeptha Cotton, 
operator-towerman, Chanelview, Texas, 
45 years; Ellis J. Coward, section 
laborer, Livingston, Texas, 14 years; 
Joseph Dickson, clerk, Houston, 42 
years; Monseiz Fuentes, track laborer, 
Sanderson, 30 years; Sam Galena, 
freight carman, Houston, 39 years; 
Guadalupe Hernandez, section labor- 
er, Humble, Texas, 24 years; O. M. 
Knight, freight carman, Houston, 14 
years; Paul Spurgeon Lewis, Sr., 
telegrapher-towerman, San Antonio, 48 
years; Miles MeVea, janitor, San An- 
tonio, 15 years; Adolph E. Reinhard, 
carman, San Antonio, 36 years; Roy 
Henderson Rogers, yardman, Houston, 
30 years; Katherine Anna Rome, 


October, 1959 


SUNSET ENGINEER E, H. Stervett, Jr., right, 
is shown here with Traveling Engineer 
Jess A. Mullins, Jr, prior to start of his 
final trip from El Paso to Sanderson re- 
cently, He had 42 years of service with 
SP and served with the 90th Infantry Divi- 
sion in France during World War 1. 


telephone operator, New Orleans, 35 
years; Roy Roquemore, section labor- 
er, Garrison, Texas, 46 years; Homer 
Delmond Ross, telegrapher, Galveston, 
45 years; Jose Othon Soto, section 
laborer, Placedo, Texas, 39 years; J. H. 
Stiff, trucker, Corsicana, Texas, 37 
years; Martin Alexander Thompson, 
conductor, Jacksonville, Texas, 39 years; 
Lewis Theron Walker, section laborer, 
Nacogdoches, 34 years. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 
Elzie Jackson Allen, 70, retired car 


inspector, July 24 at Victoria, 22 years; 
Will, Axel, 70, retired boilermaker 
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helper, August 5 at Columbus, Texas, 
34 years; Louis Anton Bauer, 78, re- 
tired check clerk, July 13 at Cuero, 38 
years; James Edward Berry, 75, re- 
tired conductor, August 28 at Houston, 
- 33 years; Lewis Sanford Blanton, 79, 
retired conductor, August 15 at Kenedy, 
51 years; Camille J. Breaux, 70, re- 
tired machinist, August 6 at Lafayette, 


32 years; Oba Browning, 74, machin- 


ist, July 29 at Houston, 32 years; Perry 
Adair Chapman, 70, relired yardman, 
July 24 at Houston, 31 years; Oliver 
Cherry, 79, retired laborer, August 3 at 
Houston, 26 years; John T. Corley, 
84, retired agent, August 19 at El Paso, 
26 years; Julius P. DeCuir, 69, retired 
machinist, August 31 at Houston, 31 
years; James Patrick Donnelly, 80, 
retired roundhouse foreman, August 31 
at El Paso, 26 years; Harry W. Ferrell, 
77, retired B&B foreman, August 17 at 
Schertz, Texas, 32 years; Walter Ben- 
jamin Freeland, 76, retired record 
clerk, July 19 at San Bruno, California, 
39 years; Byron Donovan Hanson, 
58, engineer, July 25 at San Antonio; 
Lamar Richard Hill, 55, engineer, 


August 13 at Houston; Richard Gin- 
nuth Keller, 76, retired towerman, 
August 20 at Houston, 12 years; Laura 
Theresa Kenney, 66, retired file clerk, 
July 31 at New Orleans, 36 years; 
Mande Edeline Killion, 73, retired 
matron, July 30 at San Antonio, 16 
years; E. P. Krieck, 67, retired mechan- 
ical engineer, August 2 at Houston, 39 
years; Burdette McCallum, 72, retired 
engineer, August 28 at Austin, 36 years; 
Eugene Maddox, 83, retired engineer, 
August 27 at Paris, Texas, 30 years; 
James Edward Marshall, 68, retired 
water service supervisor, August 17 at 
San Antonio, 47 years; William B. 
Mendoza, 78, retired inside hostler, 
July 22 at New Orleans, 34 years; El- 
bert C. Purvis, 26, B&B helper, July 31 
at Wharton, Texas; Eugene Roe, 76, 
retired agent, July 31 at Austin, 21 
years; Briller Smith, 74, retired train 
porter, August 1} at El Paso, 35 years; 
Miguel Sotomayor, 68, retired coach 
cleaner, July 28 at Los Angeles, 23 
years; Richard Ebb Steptoe, 80, re- 
tired train porter, August 24 at Hou- 
ston, 35 years. 


ENGINEER R. L. WADE, (center), San Antonio Division, retired after 33 years with 
Southern Pacific. On hand to extend congratulations were J. D, Ramsey, newly ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Datlas-Austin Division and P. E. Leonard, Muster 
Mechanic, San Antonio. 
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Everybody Uses Railroads 


ANY PEOPLE UNDOUBTEDLY think they have no personal interest in 
this nation’s railroads. They think that because they never or 
rarely ride a train, or dispatch goods by boxcar. 

This is about as complete a misconception as can exist. For everyone 
—unless it be a hermit in the hills, living on what he can trap and 
pick — is a railroad user. 

Here’s why. The railroads carry more of the things we use in day-by- 
day life than any of the other forms of transportation. Food, clothes, 
homes, automobiles, appliances, necessities and luxuries of almost every 
description — all of them move by rail, either in the form of raw mate- 
rials, parts, finished products, or all three. 

And the railroads’ services in moving consumer goods is only a part 
of the story. They carry the greater part of the freight that keeps agri- 
culture and industry going concerns — and thus help provide jobs and 
incomes for all of 

There’s no substitute for rail transportation. That was true yesterday 
and it’s true today. And, so far as anyone can see, it will be true 
tomorrow.—San Francisco Daily Commercial News. 
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